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MIT Head Says Feds Are Crippling Universities 


As an example of doomsday oratory, MIT President 
Jerome B. Wiesner’s recent address to the National 
Council of University Research Administrators 
(NCURA) was of gold medal caliber (see Page 3 foi 
excerpts). 

Talking about government-academic relations to 
some 1000 NCURA members and guests November 9 
in Washington, Wiesner spoke of a ‘‘floundering’’ 
partnership that has lapsed into ‘‘crisis’’; he accused 
government agencies of being ‘‘almost despotic’’ in 
their dealings with universities, and, picking up on a 
now highly popular theme, said it’s time for ‘‘regula- 
tion of regulation’? before insensitive government 
bureaucrats wreck the university research system. 
Powerful stuff, coming at a time—two days after Elec- 
tion Day—when Washington was fairly quiet; never- 
theless, the speech, though given some attention in the 
press, failed to evoke any major notice or stir any pub- 
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lic discussion, despite the speaker’s stature, the serious- 
ness of his subject, and properly executed efforts to 
make the text and a convenient summary available to 
the news media. 

All of which raises the question of why, if the na- 
tion’s academic research system is even possibly going 
down the drain, aren’t more people getting upset about 
it? 

The answer, quite simply, is that regardless of what’s 
actually happening to academe, its doom has so often 
been forecast throughout the postwar period that 
neither official Washington nor the press gives much 
credence to these alarmist reports. Part of the problem, 
of course, is that Washington’s beneficiaries—whether 
in child day care, missile manufacturing or science— 
routinely proclaim impending disaster if this or that 
prescription isn’t filled. This is so much a part of the 
capital’s ambience, that any sector that concedes that it 
is more or less well off is likely to be bludgeoned with a 
budget cut and new onerous regulations. The grease 
here is applied to squeaky wheels, which is why they all 
contrive to squeak. 

The case of academic science is a peculiar one be- 
cause, despite its long dependence on Washington, it is 


yet to sink into political thinking here that campus- 
based research has, in effect, become a dependent of 
the federal government, and that without massive fed- 
eral assistance, university science would shrink to near 
nothing. For the political reality is that, outside of the 
research agencies and directly concerned Congressional 
committees, the notion persists that this research is 
going on anyway, and the federal government is merely 
shoring it up with some discretionary assistance. That 
may sound strange to longtime beneficiaries of federal 
research support, but the fact of the matter is that 
there is a dearth of understanding about the economic 
realities of American academic science. 

To the extent that the political community here pays 
attention to science in the universities—and it’s a lim- 
ited extent—the prevailing impression is that science is 
in pretty good shape. Americans, including many aca- 

(Continued on Page 2) 





In Brief 


Rep. Paul Rogers, the influential health, science, 
and environment legislator who retired at the end of 
the last Congress, remains coy about what he’s going 
to do. Rogers, who voluntarily stepped down at age 57, 
says he’s thinking of practicing law, but nothing more. 

Meanwhile, his top committee aide, Steve Lawton, 
who figured large in many of Rogers’ legislative 
achievements, says he, too, is undecided about what to 
do next. Lawton says he may remain on the Hill, take 
a job with the Administration, or go into law practice. 

Still to be determined is Rogers’ successor as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health and the Environ- 
ment. Rep. David E. Satterfield III] (D-Va.) has the 
edge in seniority, but is rated low by many of his col- 
leagues, who previously passed him over for a chair- 
manship. Rep. Richardson Preyer (D-NC) is highly re- 
garded and wants the job, but he’s of the Richardson- 
Merrell pharmaceutical fortune, and, though his hold- 
ings are in a blind trust, the conflict-of-interest prob- 
lem poses a barrier. 

Boss-boosting, one of Washington’s more prevalent 
disorders, has been sighted at the Office of Technology 
Assessment. Of 10 items in OTA’s latest newsletter, 
OTA Director Russell W. Peterson is mentioned in the 
opening line of five. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

demics, have recently gone through a succession of 
banner years in the Nobel sweepstakes; it is noted that 
foreign students flock here by the scores of thousands 
to study science, technology, and medicine, and the 
budgets for research and development, including aca- 
demic science, annually get bigger—even if they’re not 
big enough to satisfy all the ambitions of the scientific 
community. 

In recent years, of course, the press has spared some 
space for occasional reports on _ the _ so-called 
technology lag and the plights of hot-dog selling PhDs. 
But when the ups and downs are combined for the pur 
pose of what impression prevails in the cluttered minds 
of official Washington, the net result is that few 
persons not closely involved with academic affairs hold 
the notion that any really serious problems exist out 
there. Compounding the situation is the fact that there 
is actually little general understanding of the peculiar- 
ities and the vulnerabilities of academic research and 
graduate training. 

Insiders are sensitively tuned to the development of 
any unfavorable circumstance, such as a dropoff in the 
availability of federal fellowships or tighter interpre- 
tations of indirect cost rules. Outsiders, including 
many members of Congress whose votes affect these 
matters, have little or no understanding of what’s 
going on. 

Now, when you get to some of the specific issues 
that Wiesner addressed—and that have academe all 
riled up—the reality is that very few people in official 
Washington are interested or even aware. But to the 
extent that they do, or can be made to, tune in, their 
assessments often fail to match those of academe. Con- 
sider, for example, the recently enacted limitation on 
salaries that may be paid to researchers from federal 
funds. As written into the NSF appropriations act, at 
the instigation of Senator Proxmire, the daily amount 
charged to Washington may not exceed the daily rate 
of the government’s top Civil Service salary—which is 
currently $47,500 a year. 

Wiesner assailed that limit as atrocious, contending 
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that ‘‘What this means is that Congress is limiting the 
reimbursability of salaries of the best faculty, the stars, 
the Nobel Prize winners, those people who make our 
institutions great. Universities,’’ he said, ‘‘will have to 
make up the difference. . .’’ 

A common response to this complaint, even among 
some bureaucrats who know the ins and outs of 
federal-academic relations, is that, given the general 
scale of university salaries, the $47,500 limit really isn’t 
all that onerous; in fact, few researchers in academe 
earn anything near that sum. And, questioned by re- 
porters at a press conference following his talk, Wies- 
ner conceded that the total burden on MIT’s $300- 
million-a-year budget would amount to about $70,000 
to keep the institute’s superstars at their accustomed 
rate of remuneration. 

What’s important to note, too, is that academe’s 
perception of its own difficulties is not wholly shared 
within some of the influential government agencies that 
are responsible for looking after federal relations with 
university research. 

Thus, the President’s recently issued Science and 
Technology Report, prepared for the White House sci- 
ence office by the National Science Foundation—than 
which academe has no better official friend in Wash- 
ington—quietly takes issue with some of the standard 
laments. For example, it disputes the often-made con- 
tention that hiring of young PhDs is partially blocked 
by a tenure jam that originated in the hiring boom of 
the 1960s. ‘‘The evidence presented on the academic 
employment of doctoral scientists and engineers,’’ the 
report states, ‘‘suggests that financial pressures at uni- 
versities have not yet prevented the addition of profes- 
sional staff in science and engineering fields. An aver- 
age growth of 3 per cent has been reported since 1969. 
The age distribution of scientists and engineers in gov- 
ernment and industry are quite similar to those in the 
universities and colleges, which at least means that no 
One employment sector is getting a disproportionate 
share of experienced or inexperienced research per- 
sonnel.”’ 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Wiesner: 


Following are exercepts from an address by MIT 
President Jerome B. Wiesner to the National Council 
of University Administrators, November 9, in Wash- 


ington: 
s 

I accepted [your invitation] out of my grave concern 
that the basic federal-academic relationship, after 
nearly three decades of the most fruitful partnership, is 
floundering. Indeed, it has begun to deteriorate and 
come apart so badly that we have reached a poin 
crisis that could see the effectiveness of the nation’s 
major research universities seriously curtailed at a time 
when it sorely needs to be enhanced. 

We are in a crisis of credibility based upon two dif- 
ferent viewpoints about how to achieve effective ac- 
countability and how universities can most effectively 
carry out their Siamese twin role of producing and 
transmitting scientific and technical knowledge. The 
result of this for the universities is a crisis of finances 
and morale. The result for the country is something 
vastly more serious, a dulling of that sharp cutting 
edge of university research, both pure and applied, and 
WIESNER 
(Continued from Page 2) 

The report cautiously observes that ‘‘there are some 
reasons to believe that future employment of new 
PhDs in academia may become more restricted.’’ But, 
even allowing for that, the effect of the employment 
findings was to discredit the often-made warnings that 
federal niggardliness is derailing the careers of many 
promising young researchers. 

SGR hears that the Office of Management and 
Budget fastened on the above-cited and other similar 
items in the President’s report to raise questions about 
the validity of academe’s doomsday litany. Also that 
within NSF, there was a flurry of po 


game quarter- 
ng those obser- 


backing concerning the wisdom of put 
vations into the report, though, as 
such lofty documents, the report passed through a 


customary with 


series of in-house NSF reviews before it was sent to the 
office of White House Science Adviser Frank Press. 

In any case, whatever is really happening out there in 
academe, Washington’s perceptions of the matter do 
not coincide with that of the self-proclaimed victims. 
And this raises the question of whether academe is 
doing all that it might to get its story across—in other 
words, lobbying. 

There’s no dearth of organizations and individuals 
commuting to or stationed in Washington for the 
purpose of looking after the interests of the univer- 
sities. 


SGR’s impression, however, is that the efforts are 
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“We Have Reached: a Point of Crisis” 


inevitably its educational capacity, which in the years 
following World War II, helped bring the nation to 
world preeminence in science and technology, and con- 
tributed mightily to the welfare and prosperity of our 
society. ... 

The solution of most current problems could be 
speeded up by enhancing university research and the 
training of cadres of experts needed to apply the new 
knowledge. Unfortunately, for the past decade the 
capacities of the university to address our problems 
have been diminished . 

Anyone who has folln wed the agonizing [energy] 
debate here in Washington over the last month knows 
that in spite of the many technical challenges, our most 
pressing immediate need in the domain of energy is for 
a deeper understanding of policy issues, based upon 
facts and analysis Ideally, and I do believe in 
practice, assessment studies undertaken in the univer- 
sity would be characterized by accurate, unbiased 
analysis which can clarify competing alternatives for 
the decision-maker. I submit that this is quite a dif- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


generally rather onl vous out of a combination 
of concerns about unseemliness and the complexities of 
the rules concerning lobbying by non-profit organiza- 
tions. The result is that, with rare exceptions, Wash- 
ington’s academic representatives confine themselves to 
monitoring and reporting what’s going on, rather than 
engaging in tough arm twisting to satisfy the require- 
ments of their clients. 

Of course, it need not be that way, as was illustrated, 
for example, by the brutal fight that the hospital in- 
dustry recently waged successfully to defeat the Ad- 
ministration’s cost-containment bill. The fight was led 
by a consortium of proprietary hospitals, but the non- 
profit institutions were not absent from the fray when 
it came to letting their elected representatives know 
how they felt about the legislation. It was a gutter-level 
fight, not the sort that academe would care to emulate. 
But between monitoring and gouging there is a lot of 
room for acceptable involvement in Washington 
decision-making that affects academic science. 

Wiesner, who learned Washington politics as a con- 
fidante of the Kennedys and as science adviser to John 
F. Kennedy and then, briefly, to Lyndon Johnson, 
may have been a bit extravagant with his prophecies of 
doom. But the levels of contentious noise in the capital 
are such that softly delivered reason passes unnoticed. 

If academic science wants to persuade Washington 
that government policies and inadequate spending are 
creating a crisis, it had better start shouting in unison. 
—DSG 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

ferent case from assessments typically presented in the 
political arena which too often seem designed to justify 
a single course of action and fog over the merits of 
competing alternatives. Yet I find little encouragement 
for such an effort among the funding agencies. ... 

While university research has the potential to make 
truly extraordinary contributions to the progress and 
welfare of the American people, that potential is being 
severely constrained and even dissipated by a number 
of hurtful trends . . . [many of which] were clearly 
delineated . . . by Bruce Smith and Joseph Karlesky 
[authors of ‘‘The State of Academic Science,’’ 1977, 
Change Magazine Press—see SGR Vol. VII, No. 10]. 

Among. . . the critical findings: 

e American science is now ‘‘operating on momen- 
tum’’ and the nation ‘‘is faced with the possibility that 
it will lose scientific and technological leadership in 
many fields.”’ 

e There has been a notable shift away from basic to 
applied and mission-oriented research, and from ‘‘risk- 
taking to relatively safe and more predictable lines of 
inquiry.’’ Long-term funding for basic research has 
become less certain. 

e Research facilities are becoming outdated at many 
universities... 

e ... the number of first-rank universities is nar- 
rowing, leaving the national research system more 
stratified and ‘‘less pluralistic.’’ 

e An inadequate reservoir of young scientists is now 
being trained... 

e Further, from 1964-1975 . . . our national invest- 
ment in research and development dropped from 3 to 
2.4 per cent of the gross national product, while that of 
the Soviet Union increased from 2.4 to 3.1 per cent, 
and West Germany’s increased from 1.5 to 2.4 per 
cent. ... 

There is an urgent need for more continuity and 
stability in the government’s support cf research. Fluc- 
tuations in this support, which often occur with yo-yo- 
like rapidity, can be extremely damaging for they can 
produce serious imbalances both within and between 
fields, the destruction of research teams, the under- 
utilization of important facilities, and an apparent lack 
of opportunity in some fields which drives the good 
young people away, only to present us with shortages 
in the future.... 

For some years now, our university research labora- 
tories have been losing the battle against obsolescence 
because of the shortage of funds for research equip- 
ment. I estimate the present scientific instrument 
deficit in our universities to be on the order of $150 to 
$200 million, and growing... . 


Let me turn now to what I view as an even more im- 
portant problem than the erosion in the Federal fi- 
nancial support of research—and that is the erosion in 
the spirit of collaborative partnership which for nearly 
three decades helped encourage and sustain university 
research with superlative results. The fallout from this 
erosion of mutual confidence can be seen in a spate of 
hurtful acts by both the Congress and by elements of 
the Executive. The bill of particulars is long. Let me 
list just a few. 

e The Michel amendment to the HEW Appropria- 
tion Act of 1977 attacks indirect costs as a diversion of 
funds as though these were unrelated to supporting 
those elements that are essential to sustaining the en- 
vironment in which the research is conducted.... 

e The amendment of the National Science Founda- 
tion Appropriation Act for 1979 to place a Congres- 
sionally-imposed arbitrary limit on salaries of faculty 
who receive support from the National Science Foun- 
dation. What this means is that Congress is limiting the 
reimbursability of salaries of the best faculty, the stars, 
the Nobel Prize winners, those people who make our 
institutions great. Universities will have to make up the 
difference, staiting with an already substantial impact, 
and that’s only the beginning. 

e Significant cutbacks across the board, by the 95th 
Congress, from the budget in research appropriations 
submitted by the President. 

¢ Continual promulgation, both by acts of Congress 
and by bureaucratic regulation, of federal requirements 
that impose heavy financial and other costs upon the 
university. Quite aside from their inflationary push, 
some of these requirements have been almost despotic 
—such as the late and unlamented addition last year to 
the Health Professions Educational Assistance Act that 
made financial aid to U.S. medical schools contingent 
upon their acceptance of third-year medical students 
who had been trained abroad. 

e In brief, universities have been beset in recent 
years by a barrage of independent and unrelated gov- 
ernment actions that, often individually and certainly 
in the aggregate, have had an adverse impact on the 
health of the university. What we need, and what the 
country now needs, is regulation of regulation. 

An examination of any grants manual or contract 
covering the conduct of federally sponsored research 
highlights the plethora of reviews, reports, approvals 
and restrictions within which the research professor 
must operate. And to these must be added many others 
established by the educational institution itself to meet 
other obligations mandated by the government and by 
other agencies and constituencies to which the univer- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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New Regulations Due Soon on Indirect Costs 


After hearing for months what havoc the proposed 
new method of figuring the costs of federally spon- 
sored research could play on universities, the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) is now promising ‘‘a 
number of changes’’ in the final regulations, which are 
due out in January. 

Last March when OMB published a draft of the Cir- 
cular No. A-21 cost-accounting principles, academic 
scientists claimed that the method would deprive their 
institutions of millions of dollars a year, a figure that 
later went up to over $100 million. 

But what’s good news for the universities may be 
bad news for HEW. For years the department has been 
urging OMB to crack down on the growing costs of 
scientific research—some of which HEW claims is the 
result of questionable and even fraudulent accounting 
practices by the universities. 

OMB’s controversial regulations, which have been 
revised several times since they first were issued, would 
alter the way academic institutions figure the ‘‘direct’’ 
costs of paying salaries and purchasing materials under 
federal grants and contracts, as well as the ‘‘indirect’’ 
expenses of conducting that research, such as utilities, 
janitorial services, library depreciation, and general 
university administration. 

The rules, according to OMB, were designed to 
make the government ‘‘bear its fair share of total 
costs’’ of the research it sponsors. In effect, the new 
method would reduce the amount of money institutions 
could collect for conducting federal research and 


TEXT 

(Continued from Page 4) 

sity is accountable. Many of these new mandates are 
indeed desirable—requirements for equal opportunity, 
rules for safety, controls on human experimentation, 
etc. But government mandates never provide the sup- 
port necessary to carry them out, except for that 
portion covered by the research indirect cost rate. 
Private funds for the support of these activities come 
out of the heart of the institution and diminish faculty 
and student support. 

Out of this growing attention to fiscal accountability 
there has emerged, as you know, one principal focus of 
concern with which universities have become pre- 
occupied—and that is, of course, the proposed revision 
to the cost principles and regulations which affect the 
reimbursement of universities for both direct and in- 
direct costs. 

These regulations, which are embodied in the OMB 
Circular A-21, have been under the review by both 
HEW and OMB, which appear to be responding to 


would require campus officials to keep detailed ac- 
counts of the ways they spend federal dollars. 

John J. Lordan, chief of OMB’s financial manage- 
ment branch, would not say what the specific changes 
will be when the revised regulations are issued in Jan- 
uary, but did say that changes have been in the works 
for some time and that ‘‘most’’ of them would be in 
the ‘‘nature of a clarification.”’ 

**I guess there was a lot of ambiguity in the lan- 
guage,’’ Lordan said. 

‘*T honestly believe that when we clear it up, HEW 
and the universities are not going to be nearly as far 
apart as they thought they were.”’ 

So far the only thing university representatives and 
government officials have been able to agree on is that 
they have disagreed entirely too often over what insti- 
tutions can charge for their services. Innumerable audit 
disputes, for example, have taken up considerable time 
and expense on both sides, with little to show for the 
effort. 

Whether the latest draft of the regulations would 
actually do anything to alleviate the problems remains 
an unsettled question. 

**Scattered throughout the document are inconsist- 
encies and obscurities that would lead different parties 
to disagree on intent. Undefined terms are used which 
would lead to variations in interpretation,’’ wrote the 
National Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


narrowly-based Congressional concerns about indirect 
costs of research—concerns which seem to me to arise 
both from misinformation and serious misunderstand- 
ings about the nature of indirect costs and the nature 
of the Federal-university relationship as it evolved over 
the years following the Second World War. That rela- 
tionship was based on broad agreement on research 
and educational objectives, on a mutual concern to 
preserve and strengthen the special character of the 
university, and a shared ‘perception of the responsibil- 
ities of each of the parties in nurturing that relation- 
ship for the national welfare. 

The proposed revisions to Circular A-21 are not 
simply just One more example of the erosion of this 
historic relationship; they may, if put into effect, rep- 
resent a point of transition to a quite different, and less 
satisfactory, liaison between the universities and the 
Federal esiablishment. There is simply no question that 
the proposed changes will weaken universities as insti- 
tutions and reduce their capacity to conduct high 
quality research.... 
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. University Group Protests OMB ‘Concepts 


(Continued from Page 5) 

In commenting on the regulations last June, the 
Association’s Committee on Governmental Relations 
acted as a spokesman for 117 of the nation’s leading 


research universities, which account for 90 per cent of 


the federal funds covered by the regulations. 

Even the one ‘‘welcome move’’ to relax the ‘‘arbi- 
trary limitations’? on the reimbursement of indirect 
costs was too vague to be helpful to universities, the 
committee said. 

The regulations had indicated that individual agen- 
cies would no longer be able to place their own restric- 
tions on reimbursement policies. Under the new regula- 
tions, however, the agencies could require institutions 
to ‘‘share’’ large portions of the costs. Moreover, some 
limitations would continue to be mandated by law. 

‘*From a practical standpoint,’’ the Association said, 
‘*the result may be more illusory than real.”’ 

While some provisions are too vague, the committee 
said, others are too restrictive. 

‘*Generally,’’ the committee said, ‘‘the principles 
currently in effect actually are principles. . . . In con- 
trast, a number of the proposed ‘principles’ are more 
in the nature of rigid procedures specifying that alloca- 
tions are to follow certain prescribed methods.”’ 

For example, the universities have registered strong 
opposition to the way the new rules would treat library 
services for government-financed researchers and their 
support staffs. 

The proposed regulations would allow an institution 
conducting government research to take into account 
only the number of government-financed researchers 
who use the library. The proposed rules would not 
allow institutions to charge additional overhead or 
depreciation costs for the researchers, despite univer- 
sity contentions that they cause more ‘‘wear and tear’’ 
on libraries than do regular students and instructors. 

At the time the regulations were issued, many 
campus Officials also said they were disturbed by a 
provision in the proposed rules that would affect the 
way they must account for the costs of graduate stu- 
dents who participate in government research. 

The government now allows institutions to take into 
account such expenses as the students’ use of a dean’s 
office and counseling activities. Under the proposed 
changes, those expenses would be excluded altogether, 
thus allowing universities to collect only for the salaries 
of students while they are working on government 
projects. 

For many universities, the costs of operating the 
government research programs under the new regula- 
tions would also be prohibitive. 

One university estimated, for example, that the in- 


creased paperwork requirements alone would add 
$225,000 to $275,000 annually to administrative costs 
of the institution. 

One of the most costly provisions would require in- 
stitutions to categorize indirect costs according to 
‘individual functions performed in each building on 
the basis of usable square feet of space, excluding com- 
mon areas.”’ 

‘‘The proposed document fails,’’ the business of- 
ficers said, ‘‘to be adaptable in the setting of higher 
education. 

**An institution of higher education,’’ the officers 
said, ‘‘is a unique organization, a conglomeration of 
segmented units, with a faculty of independent thinkers 
having a distaste for regimentation. Each institution 
differs in a number of respects from each other institu- 
tion. It is hardly realistic to construe that a set of fed- 
eral regulations would change the basic nature of 
higher education. 

‘‘Consequently,’’ the business officers added, ‘‘ 
tempts to impose rigid regulations will continuously 
be a cause of friction that drains energy from both 
universities and the government, energy that could be 
put to more productive use.”’ 

The university business officers went on to blame in- 
adequate government reimbursement policies for in- 
tensifying the ‘‘financial plight’? of research institu- 
tions. 

‘‘University officials,’’ the business officers said, 
‘*have looked to the revision of the cost principles as 
an opportunity to secure a more equitable arrange- 
ment. They do recognize that the federal research and 
development program is not intended to result in the 
subsidy of other institutional activities and that any 
such results may jeopardize the future of the program. 

‘‘But they likewise are convinced that educational 
funds from tuition, state appropriations and endow- 
ments should not be used to subsidize the federal re- 
search and development program.”’ 

Government officials, on the other hand, argue that 
the universities would never have found themselves in 
this situation had they not inflated the costs of govern- 
ment research by charging for activities and services 
that would have been provided regardless of whether 
federal projects were being conducted on _ their 
campuses. 

Continuing the dispute, the universities counter that 
the ever-growing federal paperwork requirements are 
at least partly responsible for the soaring costs of gov- 
ernment-sponsored research. More detailed accounting 
procedures and increasingly complex regulations for 
the protection of human safety, occupational safety, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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‘Top UK Astronomer Quits in Policy Dispute 


London. The normally placid surface of science 
administration here has been disrupted by the angry 
resignation of Professor Vincent Reddish, Astron- 
omer Royal for Scotland and director of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Observatory (ROE). Reddish’s depar- 
ture followed a series of clashes with the Science 
Research Council (SRC), which, like the US Na- 
tional Science Foundation, is a mainstay for basic 
research. 

Ostensibly about filling top posts, the clash has 
much to do with the SRC’s changing attitude toward 
its own research establishments. It wants them to act 
as ‘‘service agencies for the country’s university re- 
search community as well as research establishments 
in their own right. 

While the SRC’s Rutherford Laboratory at Har- 
well—which began as a high-energy physics estab- 
lishment before that topic lost its grant-gaining 
glamour—has successfully made the transition to 
become a focus of activity for high-power laser re- 
search, for example, Reddish has, according to the 
SRC, resisted a similar move at the ROE. 

Reddish, on the other hand, talks of ‘‘increasing 
interference’’ and ‘‘persistent obstruction’’ when he 
wanted to recruit senior staff members. (New posts 
had been created as the ROE had taken on the 
responsibility for running SRC establishments in 
Australia and Hawaii.) It seems that Reddish and 
the SRC disagreed over the sort of person that 
should be hired to fill one of the posts, with the pro- 
fessor complaining that he was not being allowed to 
hire an astronomer because the SRC wanted some- 
one more familiar with the design and construction 





of scientific instruments. 
Not surprisingly, the Scottish Astronomer Royal 


INDIRECT COSTS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


and hiring practices have all contributed to the rising 
costs of research, universities contend. 

How can the dispute be settled? 

Not by trying ‘‘to shackle’’ universities in ‘‘a de- 
tailed and rigid set of nationally administered rules,”’ 
argued MIT President and former White House science 
adviser Jerome B. Wiesner. 


That approach, he said, would ‘‘swap progress for 
administrative convenience. And that, in any one’s cal- 
culus, is a bad bargain.’”’ 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of University Research Administrators last 
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was quick to complain that his laboratory ran the 
risk of being run by SRC bureaucrats, rather than 
by the scientists who worked there. In fact, much of 
the management of the SRC’s five institutions is left 
to their directors and, on major issues, is in the 
hands of a committee of those directors. Given the 
amount of friction there has been between Reddish 
and the SRC, there is reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the sudden SRC statement that Reddish had been 
pressed to stay on as director of the ROE. In any 
case, Reddish says he has made up his mind. He has 
also found something to do; and, despite job offers 
from the US before the current disagreement ex- 
ploded into public view, the professor plans to get 
out of astronomy. He talks of entering a small 
business venture, but he has not said just what that 
would be. 

The Reddish furor came just a week after the 
council of the SRC decided to shut down one of its 
establishment, the Appleton Laboratory. This estab- 
lishment specialized in space research activities, and 
while it has adapted to the SRC’s policy of making 
establishments centers for meeting the needs of uni- 
versity researchers, its own research activity has not 
changed with the times. Thus the SRC has decided 
to transfer the coordination work of the Appleton 
Laboratory to the Rutherford Laboratory, which 
was much quicker to move when its own area of re- 
search suddenly lost its appeal—both to the public, 
to the SRC and the university research community. 
Some 330 people worked at the Appleton when the 
closure was announced and many of these will be 
offered the chance to move to Harwell, some 40 
miles away.—MK 


month, Wiesner said he would urge the government 
and the institutions to take up the ‘‘dialogue’’ that has 
been proposed by the Association of American Univer- 
sities and other groups. 

Indeed, said Weisner, perhaps it is time to find an 
entirely new alternative to the current government 
funding system. 

‘If... the federal-university partnership, however 
one may choose to define it, is now dead—that the 
universities must march lock-step no matter the cost— 
the universities will need time to re-evaluate their roles, 
policies, and attitudes in connection with federal re- 
search programs and determine what changes must be 
made,’’ Wiesner said.—Anne Roark (The author is an 
assistant editor of The Chronicle of Higher Education). 
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In Quotes: Why US Leads Soviets in Science 


The following is excerpted from, ‘‘Why Does the 
Soviet Union Lag Behind the United States in Basic 
Research?’’ by Thane Gustafson, of the Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard. The selection is 
included in a forthcoming collection, The Social 
Context of Soviet Science (Westview Press). 


The Americans rely primarily on the so-called 
‘‘project system,’’ which supports individual re- 
searchers or teams rather than institutions .... The 
Soviet system is based instead primarily on funding 
as a block to the institute as a whole... 

These two systems of support have opposite ef- 
fects on the concentration of power within the re- 
search organization. Soviet institutes tend to have 
strong directors and division heads; American 
university departments and medical schools usually 
have weak chairmen and deans. Under a block- 
funding system, formal rank gives power over re- 
sources and research directions, while under a 
project-grant system, it gives very little. Therefore, 
the best American scientists have no incentive to 
hold administrative position, but for the best Soviet 
researchers, it is an important part of scientific suc- 
cess . . . Soviet researchers have every interest in 
staying in one place, cultivating their relations with 
colleagues and superiors, and gradually rising to 
positions of influence. By implication, a Soviet re- 
searcher is relatively old by the time he reaches a 
position of sufficient power to control resources and 
impose his ideas. An American principal investigator 
can take his grant and his assistants with him to the 
place where the most interesting work is going on, 


or where he is offered the most attractive environ- 
ment for research, such as a remodeled laboratory 
and the latest instruments... . 

Scientists working under a system of block 
funding cannot avoid being affected by the internal 
politics of their institution, and may find it costly to 
insist On an uncompromising standard of scientific 
excellence. In particular, they are apt to refrain 
from criticizing one another’s work, and support 
one another through log-rolling arrangements in- 
stead. ... 

These extra-scientific influences are not present to 
nearly the same extent in an American university 
department . . . The remote peer-review system by 
which project grants are awarded selects the most 
promising research topics through a nationwide, 
largely anonymous competition instead of a local 
one .... On the other hand, the project system has 
its costs. It takes no responsibility for the research- 
ers’ security of employment. In periods of declining 
funding, many scientists are eliminated from active 
research . . . Another disadvantage is that applying 
for grants has become a complicated art, which 
consumes researchers’ time and may influence the 
direction of their research. During the past decade, 
when funding for basic science declined, the project- 
grant system may have encouraged scientists to 
make conservative proposals, in order to be sure of 
getting funds.... 

We should note, incidentally, that when 
Americans resort to large block-funded centers, they 
run into much the same problems that Soviet insti- 
tutes do: internal log-rolling, weakened peer review, 
and the danger of a decline in scientific standards. 
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